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Although  farm  pr ices  for  1 ive  animals  continued  to  advance  after  the  establ ish- 
ment  of  ceiling  prices  for  most  meat  products  early  last  year,  a  price  rise  of 
inflationary  proportions  apparently  has  been  prevented.  Such  increases  as  have 
taken  place  have  been  partly  at  the  expense  of  slaughterers'  processing  margins. 
Livestock  prices  have  declined  somewhat  since  early  Apr i 1  -  f ol I owi ng  the  War  Food 
Administration  announcement  that  a  downward  adjustment  in  live  animal  prices  was 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  more  nearly  normal  relationship  to  wholesale  meat  prices. 
Because  of  the  strong  wairtime  demand  for  meats,  livestock  prices  probably  wjll 
continue  somewhat  above  the  level  of  early  1912  throughout  the  rest  of  I9i^3. 


Inspected  slaughter  of  livestock,  1942-43 
compared  with  1932-41  average 
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Livestock  slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  the  first  •»  months  of 
IW3  has  been  smal  ler  than  seemed  I ikely  last  fal  1 .  Nevertheless,  inspected  slaughter 
has  been  quite  large  for  all  livestock  except  calves,  in  which  case  the  diversion  to 
noninapected  slaughterers  appears  to  have  oeen  rather  large.  In  the  4  months 
January-April,  inspected  slaughter  exceeded  the  1932-11  average  for  this  period  by 
II  percent  for  sheep  and  lambs,  19  percent  for  cattle  &n4  36  percent  for  hogs. 
Inspected  j&a^f  slaughter,  however,  was  19  percent  smaller  than  the  lO-ryear  average. 
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THE    L  I  V  E  S  T  C  C  Z    A  1:  D    U  0  C  L    S  I  T  U  A  T  I  0  II 

Stmmary 

Esta.blishment  of  a  l/ar  Meat  Soard  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the 
Nation' s  ceat  snpply  v.'as  announced  May  17«    Composed  of  nine  aemoers,  repre- 
senting the  V.'ar  Food  AdBinistration,  the  armed  forces,  lend-lease,  the  Office 
of  Price  Aduinistration,  and  specialized  "branches  of  the  meat  industry,  the 
Board  will  assist  in  dealing  with  the  numerous  and  complicated  meat  supply 
pro'blems  caused  "by  the  vrar.    '.Tiile  the  quarterly  and  yearly  requirements 
for  meat  "by  the  a.rmed  forces,  civilians,  and  lend-lease  will  continue  to 
"be  determined  lay  allocation  authoritiSc  in  ViTashington,  the  *Jar  Meat  Board 
in  Chicaj^o  vrill  implement  week-hy-week  the  general  allocation  and  distri- 
bution of  the  national  meat  supply  among  the  three  claimant  groups,  taking 
into  account  the  total  qua.ntity  of  meat  ava-ila-lDle  each  v/eek« 

Although  alDove-ceiling  prices  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  some 
markets,  the  general  level  of  wholesale  meat  prices  has  "been  held  to  a"bout 
a  constant  level  since  price  controls  were  inaugurated  a  year  ago.  Advances 
in  live  animal  prices  since  last  spring  have  "been  partly  at  the  expense  of 
slaughterers'  processing  margins.     The  recent  declines  in  prices  of  hogs 
and  cattle  will  help  relieve  this  a"bnormal  situation.    As  long  as  total 
requirements  for  meats  continue  to  exceed  supplies,  no  pronounced  decline 
in  live  animal  prices  is  expected. 

Reflecting  the  recent  advance  in  corn  prices,  allowed  "by  amendment 
of  the  price  ceilings  on  com,  end  the  dovmvrard  trend  in  hog  prices,  the 
hog-corn  price  ratio  has  declined  in  recent  vreeks.    Although  still  above 
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the  long-time  average,  the  ratio  is  now  much  less  favoralDle  for  expanding 
hog  production  than  it  was  a  yeajr  ago. 

Weather  and  feed  conditions  v/ere  mostly  favorable  during  April  for 
the  development  of  the  early  lamb  crop.    As  a  result,  early  lamhs  made  good 
gains  in  areas  where  their  development  in  earlier  months  had  oeen  aDout 
normal,  and  made  some  recovery  in  areas  vrhere  veather  and  feed  conditions 
had  "been  poor.    Eastern  shipments  of  ea.rly  lambs  from  California  vrere  small 
in  April,  "but  slaughter  v/ithin  the  State  was  larger  than  last  year  as  a 
result  of  adjustment  in  mutton  and  lamb  quotas  of  California  packers. 
Supplies  of  new-crop  lambs  for  Midvfestern  and  Eastern  markets  are  expected 
to  continue  relatively  small  during  May  end.  early  June.    Prospects  for 
the  late  lamb  crop,  however,  are  mostly  favorable. 

April  weather  conditions  were  favorable  for  new  feed  groxirth  in  most 
of  the  Western  P^ange  States,  except  in  dry  sections  of  the  Squthv/cst.  Peed 
conditions  improved  considerably  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  l.'ashington.  Calf 
crop  prospects  are  reported  to  be  good  except  in  limited  areas. 

Domestic  vrool  prices  at  Boston  reme.ined  generally  constant  during 
the  past  month.    Quoted  prices  on  most  wools  are  close  to  the  ceiling  prices 
to  be  charged  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation- on  Government  sales,  and 
it  is  not  likeiy  that  much  wool  will  be  available  below  this  level  for  the 
next  year  or  2  at  least.    The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  v/ool  on 
April  15  was  Ul.2  cents  a  pound,  the  highest  since  March  1925-    World  wool 
production  has  increased  during  the  war  years.    Declines  in  production  in 
Europe  and  Asia  appear  to  have  been  more  than  offset  by  increased  production 
in  other  areas.    Most  of  the  v:orld' s  production  is  controlled  at  present 
by  the  United  Nations. 

—  May  Ig,  19^3 
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HEVISJ  OP  ESCEiJT  DE\'ELOPI-CSIT!rS 
I-Iog  Prices  Declined  in  April  ond  3arly  May 


Hog  prices  declined  approximately  $1.25  from  early  April  through 
mid-May,  follov;ing  the  annovjicement  hy  the  VJar  Pood  Administration  that  a 
downward  adjustment  in  live  animal  prices  was  necessary  to  hring  them  into 
a  more  nearly  normal  relationship  to  wholesale  prices  for  pork  and  lard, 
now  under  ceilings-    "he  average  price  for  hutcher  hogs  at  Chicago  for  the 
week  ended  May  I5  was  $lU.^,  compared  v;ith  $15*75        early  April  and 
$lU.OO  in  mid-May  of  19^2.    The  recent  price  decline  v;as  about  the  same 
for  packing  sov/n,  as  well  s,s  "barrows  and  gilts.    'The  spread  hetv/een  prices 
for  these  t\-jo  classes  of  slaughter  hogs  currently  is  I5  to  20  cents,  ahout 
the  normal  spread  for  this  time  of  year. 

Inspected  Hog  Slaughter  Set  Few  Record  in  April 

Hog  marketings  declined  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  amount  during 
April,  and  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  iinder  Federal  inspection  for  the 
month  totaled  nearly  U,5  million  head,  U  percent  less  than  in  March  hut 
6  percent  more  than  in  April  last  year.     It  v/as  the  largest  inspected 
slaughter  on  record  for  the  m.onth.     Inspected  slaughter  for  the  7  months 
October- April  (the  marketing  season  for  the  I9U2  spring  pig  crop)  totaled 
3^*9  million  head.    This  v;as  nearly  2.U  million  head,  about  J  percent, 
more  than  in  tho  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier  and  was  just  slightly_ 
smaller  than  the  previous  record  slaughter  of  35«1  million  head  for  the 
7-month  period  in  1523-2^1. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  inspected  hog  slaughter  to  reflect 
the  full  2^  percent  increase  in  the  19^2  spring  pig  crop  arc  not  clear  at 
this  time.    However,  the  diversion  of  live  animals  to  noninspected  slaugh- 
terers ?.ppears  to  have  been  a  factor  of  considerable  importance.    Hov/  the 
holding  ba,ck  of  young  sov;s  for  increased  breeding  may  have  reduced  slaugh- 
ter supplies  will  be  indicated  by  returns  from  the  June  pig  survey,  to  be 
made  within  a  few  weeks.     The  majrket  movement  of  the  19^2  spring  crop  was 
delayed,  thereby  resv-lting  in  a  considerable  n^jmber  of  spring  pigs  being 
marketed  after  May  1.    This  is  borne  out  by  the  recent  increase  in  market 
receipts  of  relatively  heavy  hogs.     The  average  live  vreight  of  butcher  hogs 
at  seven  important  Corn  Belt  markets  in  early  May  was  253  pounds,  I6  pounds 
heavier  than  a  year  earlier  and  nearly  20  pounds  heavier  than  the  193^-^2 
average  weight  for  the  month. 

April  Storage  Stocks  of  Fork  Reduced; 
Lard  Increased 

Storage  stocks  of  pork  were  reduced  somewhat  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  amount  during  April.    The  net  out— of- storage  movement  for  the 
month  amounted  to  about  7O  million  pounds,  reducing  stocks  on  May  1  to  522 
million  pounds.     This  was  about  50  million  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier 
and  115  million  pounds  below  the  1931-^0  May  1  average. 

The  net  in-movement  of  lard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  little  greater 
than  average,  in  contrast  to  the  sharp  contraseasonal  decrease  in  stocks 
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d-aring  April  last  year.    Stocks  of  lard,  including  rendered  pork  fat,  on 
May  1  totaled  lUS  million  poujids,  a'bout  20  million  pounds  mors  than  a  year 
earlier  iDiit  atout  the  sa^ne  as  the  1931-^0  May  1  average. 

Cattle  Prices  Deo  lined  -During  Aprijl 

Cattle  prices  declined  atout       cents  per  100  potmds  on  the  average 
during  April  and  early  May,    The  average  price  of  Good  grade  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago  v/as  $15.50  for  the  weok  ended  May  I5,  compared  vrith  $l6,10 
for  the  first  week  in  April  and  $13»55  the  corresponding  week  a  year  earlier, 
She  price  decline  appears  to  have  "been  a  little  more  pronounced  for  the 
upper  grades  of  slaughter  steers  than  for  other  cattle. 

Benand  for  feeder  cattlfe  continued  relatively  strong  during  April  and 
early  May,  despite  the  downward  trend  in  prices  of  fat  cattle.  Purchases 
of  feeder  steers  at  four  inaiii- markets  in  April  were  ahout  as  large  as  a  year 
earlier,  while  prices  in  mid-Maj'  were  dovm  only  ahout  30  cents  from  the 
early  April  peak.    The  average  cost  of  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  was 
$l''+,55  for  the  week  ended  May  I5,  compared  with  $1^,25    5  weeks  earlier  and 
$11,85       the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Cattle  Slaughter  Reduced  in  April  "but 
Marketings  Increased  in  jSarly  May 

The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  federal  inspection  during 
April  totaled  79^,000  head,  1^  percent' less  than  in  March  and  IJ  percent 
less  than  in  April  last  year.    The  April  decline  may  .have  reflected  to  a 
certain  extent  some  diversion  of  live  cattle  away  from  federally  inspected 
plants  following  the  issuance  of  temporary  increases  in  the  quotas  of  local 
slaughterers. 

Although  inspected  cattle  slaughter  in  the  U  months  Januarj^-April  19^3 
totaled  9  percent  less  thaji  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier  and 
was  smaller  than  appeared  likely  last  fall,  the  number  was  19  percent  greater 
than  the  1932~Ul  average  for  this  period,  and  except  for  19^'+2  was  the  largest 
January-April  total  on  record.    Average  live  weights  of  cattle  have  been 
relatively  heavy  this  spring,  despite  reports  that  cattle  feeders  have  tended 
to  market  their  cattle  earlier  than  originally  planned.    The  average  live 
weight  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during  March  v;as 
9SO  pounds,  10  pounds  heavier  than  a  year  earlier  and  about  UO  pounds  heavier 
than  the  average  for  the  preceding  10  years.  .  '  - 

The  effect  of  black  market  operations  upon  the  volume  of  inspected 
slaughter  appears  to  have  been  more  pronounced  for  calves  than  for  other 
slaughter  livestock.     Inspected  calf  slaughter  during  April  totaled  3651 000 
head,  27  percent  under  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest  April  slaughter  since 
1922.    The  total  for  the  k  months,  January-April,  was  21  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier  and  19  percent  less  than  the  1932-'Ul  average  for  the  period. 

Lamb  Prices  Steady  to  Slightly  Lower 
in  Early  May 

Lamb  prices  have  fluctuated  moderately  during  the  past  6  weeks,  with 
Good  and  Choice  grade  wooled  lambs  at  Chicago  averaging  aroiond  $15«75  P®^ 
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100  pounds,  about  5O  cents  less  than  in  mid-March  "but  about  $2.00  above  early 
May  19^2.    Last  ycrr  lamb  prices  advpuced  sharply  during  April  and  May,  "he 
Office  of  Price  Adninistration  price  ceilings  for  lambs  provide  no  seasonal 
premium  for  early  spring  lambs,  and  prices  for  this  class  of  slaughter  lambs 
currently  do  not  differ  greatly  from  prices  of  fed,  wooled  lambs  from  the 
19^4-2  crop. 

Very  few  early  spring  lambs  had  reached  Midwestern  and  Sastern 
markets  by  mid-May,  dxie  to  the  increase  allowed  in  civilian  lamb  and  mutton 
deliveries  on  the  West  Coast  and  to  some  reported  tendency  to  hold  early 
lambs  for  heavier  weights.     Inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  April 
totaled  close  to  1»5  million  head,  7  percent  less  than  in  April  last  year. 
The  total  for  the  U  months,  January- April,  was  1  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier  but  11  percent  greater  than  the  I932-U1  average  for  the  period. 

USDA  Purchases  of  Meat  and  Lard, 
girst  quarter  1951~lil 

Purchc?ses  of  pork  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (chiefly  for  lend- 
lease  deliveries)  in  the  first  quarter  of  19^-^3  totaled  roughly  55'-'  million 
pounds,  dressed  v.'oight  bcsis,  compprcd  with  32O  million  pounds  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year.    Purchases  in  the  first  quarter  this  year  were 
equivalent  to  roughly  25  percent  of  the  pork  produced  under  Federal  inspection 
during  the  period,  as  against  about  I7  percent  in  January- March  19'+2.  Lard 
purchases  were  I5  percent  smaller  for  the  first  3  months  this  year  than  last 
and  represented  about  27  percent  of  the  federally  inspected  production 
compared  x-zith  a  little  over  3O -Percent  last  year. 

Table  1.-  Department  of  Agriculture  purchases  of  meat  products, 

January-March,  19^1-rU3 


Commodity                    ;  19UI          ;  I9U2          J  19^3 

•  •  • 

i  Mil.  Ib7  Mil.~Tb7  Mil.  IbT 
* 

Pork;  : 

Cured  :  — -  62.7  151»3 

iTresh  and  frozen  ;  —  6.1  65.6 

Canned  :    I7I+.5  232,7 

Beef,  fresh  and  cured  :    .1  ^4,7 

Veal   :      2.8 

Lamb  and  mutton  ;      30.3 

Sausage  ...«..:  - —  — -  1.1 

Lard  :  37.5  1U6.5  123.7 

Tallow  and  suet   :    .S  4.3 
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ledergJ.ly  Inspected  MecVt  j^rb  duct  ion  Up 
^  Pg^rc;ent  in  J irst  QiaaTter  oj^  jTjU^ 

Production  of  neat  und.er  Fedei^al  inspection  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  veer  wblb  5  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  19^2  and 
3S  percent  more  than  the  lQ-:;eax  I932--U1  average  for  the  period.   .As  shown 
in  tahle  2,  the  increase  over  last  year  rras  accoimted  for  entirely  "by  pork  — 
production  of  "beef,  veal,  lajn"b,  and  mutton  being  smaller  then  in  19^2. 

The  numher  of  hogs  slau^tered  under  Federal  inspection  during  January- 
March  was  only  k  percent  grea.ter  than  a  year  earlier,  "but  average  live 
weights  have  "been  exceptionally  heavy  this  year,  and  this  together  with 
larger  pork  yi.elds  per  100  pounds  (chiefly  at  the  expense  of  lard)  accounts 
for  the  greater  increase  in  pork  production  than  in  hogs  slaughtered. 

Pork  and  lard  yield.s  per  hog  tend  to  vary  inversely,  reflecting  changes 
in  the  ajnount  of  fat  left  on  the  lean  cuts  and  variations  in  the  proportion 
of  the  heavy, fat  cuts  (fa.fbacks,  etc.)  rendered  for  lard.    Recently  "both  of 
these  factors  appear  to  have  cor..tril:)uted  to  increased  pork  yields  at  the 
expense  of  Irrd.     This  is  indicated  hy  the  3  percent  smaller  production  of 
lard  as  contrasted  with  the  16  percent  increase  in  poTk  production  this  year 
over  last. 

Table  2.-  Mea.t  and  lard  production  under  ^Federal  inspection, 

Jan-aaTy-Mc.rch  19^2-^3         average  1932-^1 


'  '■                 '   :  ,           :    Average                ar,  percentage  of 

Commodity        :        I9U3      :  19^2        :     ]_q-,:-  :      -^olio  •  Average 

  :  ;   J   :  ■  .  J  1932-^1 

:  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.        Mil.  lb.           Pet.  Pet. 


Eeef  :  l.hlfi  1,527-  1,123  9^  128 

Veal   :  106          '     13?  I30-  77  ^2 

Lamb  and  mutton...;  199  26U  17^-:"  eg  llU 

Pork  :  2,135  l,gU0  1,3^9  15^ 

All  meat   :  3, SSI  3, 70S'  2,Sl6  105  13^ 

Lard  and  rendered  :  ■ 

pork  fat   .:  U52  ■    ■  -       33S            .      97  I3U 
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^ar  Meat  Board  Created  ■  • ,   .  . 

Establishment  of  a  War  Meat  Board  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the 
Ma.tion^s  meat  supply  was  announced  May  17 -by  . the  Tfar  Pood  Adjninistration  and 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.    Demand  for  meat  currently  is  running 
ahead  of  supply.    Other  considerations  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  are  as  follows; 

(1)    Wide  decentrali  za,tion  of  the  industry  adds  greatly  to  the 
complexities  of  sdeq-oa.te  G-overr^nent  controls. 
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(2)  There  is  a  wide  variation  'both  "by  seasons  and  areas  in  the 
novement  of  ^Livestock  to  market  and  there  is  a  v-dde  variation 
in  demand  "by  seasons  and  "by  areas, 

(3)  Meat  is  perishable  and  iirjist  "be  moved  into  consumption  quickly, 
necessitatii^g  a  flexible  and  active  administrative  control. 

(U)    Substitution  of  wartinie  ree'alations  for  nonnr,l  market  influences 
has  brought  a  number  of  ;^jiroblems  siich  as  "black  markets,"  "price 
squeeze'*  on  slaughterers,  difficulty  in  meeting  purcliasing  require- 
ments of  the  armed  forces  and  lend-lease,  and  maldistribution 
among  civilians. 

Members  of  the  Meat  Board,  who  are  to  be  named  later,  v.dll  consist  of  a 
chairman,  the  authorised  representative  of  the  V7ar  Food  Administrator;  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  araed  forces  to  be  named  by  the 
Quartermaster  G-eneral;  a  representative  of  the  ¥ar  Food  Administration  respon- 
sible for  other  ;^Dvemmentai  meat  purchases;  a  representative  of  the  Food 
E3-tionin.~  Division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration;  and  a  representative 
of  the  Price  Pivision  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.     In  addition, 
top  men  to  be  selected  from  the  meat  industrj^  'yill  be  named  to.  the  Board  to 
cover  _the  follov;inf-.;  divisions  of  the  trade:    Pork,  beef,  small  stock,  such  as 
lamb,  veal,  and  mutton;  and  canned  meat, 

Q,uarterly  oiid.  yearly  requirements  for  meat  by  the  armed  forces, 
civilians,  and  lend-lease  will  continue  to  be  determined  by  the  allocation 
authorities  in  Washington.    The  Mea,t  Board  v;ill  attempt  to  effect  the  allocation 
and  distribution  of  the  national  meat  supply  among  the  three  claimant  groups, 
talcing  into  account  the  totcl  quantity  of  meat  available  from  day  to  day 
and  week  to  week.    The  Board  is  set  cip  to  ef f ect^iate  this  vrartime  meat 
m.aii.agem.ent  program  through  a  continuing,  close  coordination  of  governmental 
meR,t  controls,  thi-ough  direct  cooperation  of  all  G-overTiinent  agencies  involved 
and  all  segments  of  the  livestock  and  meat  industry. 

Cut look  for  Livestock  Prices  Still 
Favorable  Despite  Recent  Lec lines 

Despite  the  recent  brealt  in  hog  prices  and  some  vrealcness  in  prices  for 
cattle  and  lambs,  the  outlook  for  livestock  prices  dciring  the  remainder  of  the 
year  remains  favorable.    Ceiling  prices  for  most  meat  products  v/ere  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  the  spring  of  19'+2.    Altho'jigh  above- 
ceiling  prices  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  seme  markets,  the  general 
level  of  wholesale  meet  prices  has  been  held  roasonabl:/  v^ell  to  about  a 
constant  level  throughout  the  past  12  months.    Advances  in  live  animal  prices 
which  occm-red  after  la.st  spring  rrere  oartly  at  tl?e  expense  of  sla^jghterers' 
processing  margins.    The  recent  announcemient  by  tlie  'far  Food  Administration 
tlia.t  action  v/ould  be  talien  if  necessar^r  to  bring  live  animal  prices  into  a  more 
normal  relationship  with  wholesale  ceilings  for  meats  i/as  made  because  of 
this  situation.    3i-.t  because  of  the  exceptionally  strong  wartime  demands, 
livestock  prices  are  ex"!pected  to  continue  at  or  near  the  maximum  levels 
permitted  by  the  ceiling  prices  on  meat  products, 

Hog-Co m  Price  Ha-tio  Less  ra.vo rable 
Than  a  Ye_ar  Earlier 

P.eflecting  the  recent  advance  in  corn  prices  allowed  by  amendment 
to  the  price  ceilings  a^i-d  the  dovrm/ard  trend  in  hog  prices,  the  hog-corn 
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price  ratio  has  declined  sulDst ant i ally  "below  the  very  favoralsle  level  of 
a  year  ago.    The  ratio  Dased  upon  Ciiica^o  average  prices  for  the  week  ended 
May  15  "^as  13»6,  corrrpered  vdth  lb. 5  in  mid-Maj''  last  year  rjid  the  long-time 
average  of  e"bout  11.6,    Althoy^h  the  ratio  is  still  s-bove  average,  it  is 
probatly  less  favorable  thaji  indicated  "by  the  central  market  prices,  because 
of  the  rather  tight  feed  situation  now  and  the  probability  that  very  little 
corn  is  a^vpdlable  a.t  couxitry  points  for  purciaa.se  by  livestock  feeders  E'-t 
coiling  prices. 

To  increase  the  availability  of  com  to  livestock  feeders,  the  War 
I'ocd  Administration  in  early  May  issued  Pood  Distribution  Order  52  requiring 
all  producers  with  corn  loans  on  the  193^*  1339»  19^0»  or  19^1  crops  — 
anounting  to  about  55  niillion  bushels  —  to  redeem  their  corn  or  deliver  it 
to  tl'xe  Conrmodity  Credit  Corporation  by  July  1, 

May  1_  Range  Livestock  Conditions  About  Average 

April  weather  conditions  were  favorable  for  new  feed  growth  in  most 
of  the  Western  E3jnge  States  except  in  the  dry  sections  of  the  Southwest, 
rearing  April  there  -ve.s  a  «iarked  improvement  in  rrnge  feed  in  Idelio,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  where  range  growth  was  retpj:-ded  earlier  in  the  year  by  cold 
weather.     Crlf  crop  prospects  are  reported  to  be  good,  except  in  limited 
areas  where  winter  conditions  were  unfavorable  for  cattle.    April  weather 
■was  mostly  fa-'^'orable  for  late  lambing  except  in  the  Uorthwest  and  parts  of 
Arizona.,^   Prospects  for  the  late  lamb  crop  are  mostly  good. 

Condition  of  Sg.rly  Lajibs  I mp' roved  I>ai-ing  April 

leather  and  feed  conditions  during  most  of  April  were  fairly  favorable 
for  development  of  the  early  lamb  crop  in  most  areas.    As  a  result,  early 
lambs  made  good  gains  in  areas  where  growth  in  earlier  months  had  been  about 
normal  and  made  some  recovery  in  areas  where  weather  and  feed  conditions  had 
been  poor.    About  May  1,  early  le.mbs  were  in  average  condition  or  better  in 
all  areas  except  the  Tar  Northwestern  Sta.tes,  vrhere  \infavorable  weather  a.nd 
short  feed  in  February  and  March  had  caused  a  ma.teria.l  set-back. 

Marketings  of  eexlj  lambs  from  CaJ-ifomia.  in  ApiT.1  were  rather  light. 
As  a  result  of  the  adjustment  in  California  sheep  slaughter  quotas,  the  April 
slaughter  in  California  was  much  larger  than  it  was  a.  year  ago.    The  quotas 
there  were  adjusted  to  enable  a.  larger  kill  of  lambs  to  offset  reduced 
supplies  of  other  livestock.    Apart  of  this  increase  in  slaughter  included 
•Arizona^  lambs.    On  the  other  hajid,  Eastern  shipments  were  very  small,  about 
25,000  head  this  April  as  against  167,000  last.    Receipts  of  early  lambs  at 
Midwestern  ma.rkets  in  April  were  very  short.    Present  market ing  prospects  of 
early  lambs  from  other  a.reas  will  be  somewiiat  delayed  and,  although  a  large 
slaughter  in  California,  will  continue,  supplies  of  new-crop  lajmbs  a,t 
Midwestern  ajid  Eastern  markets  in  Ma.y  and  early  June  will  be  relatively  small. 

THE  WOOL  SITUATION 

Prices  Firm  as  Government  Purchase 
PrograjB  Opens  for  19^3  "^ool 

Prices  of  domestic  wool  at  Boston  a.dvanced  in  early  April  ajid  then 
remained  unchanged  through  the  second  week  of  May.     Q;aoted  prices  of  fine 
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staple  coin'bing  territory  wools  remained  unchanis;ed  at  $1.18  to  $1.21  a  pound, 
scoured  "basis,  in  the  5  '^eeks  ended  May  15  and  prices  of  3/^  "blood  comting 
territory  wools  were  unchanged  at  $1.03  ^0  $1.06  a  pound. 

Contracting  of  domestic  wool  was  active  in  the  territory  States  and 
Texa-s  during  the  first  half  of  April.    Demand  was  also  good  in  the  fleece 
wool  states  where  medixim  grade  wools  were  "bought  for  use  in  "blankets  and 
overcoat  materials  recently  ordered  "by  the  Army.     Commercial  estimates  place 
the  amount  of  19^3  clip  contracted  prior  to  the  Government  takeover  at  a"bout 
100  million  po^ands.    Activity  declined  in  most  sections  when  the  Government 
purchase  program  tegan  on  April  25.    Many  of  the  early  contracted  wools  have 
"been  sold  to  manufacturers  and  top  makers  who  are  reported  to  "be  well  covered" 
for  current  needs. 

The  average  price  received  "by  farmers  for  wool  on  April  I5  '.^as  ^1.2 
cents  a  pound,  1,5  cents  higher  than "year  earlier  and  the  highest  since 
Ma.rch  1925«    A  well  knovm  poo'l  of  WeSt  "Virginia  wools  was  sold  in  mid-April 
at  56«8  cents  a  pound  (grease  "basis)  for  clean  medium  grades.     This  was  aliout 
3  cents  a  pound  higher  than  prices  received  for  similar  wools  of  the  19^+2  clip. 

Selling  Price  for  Domestic  Wool  Sta"bilized 
Under  Government  Program 

I  ■  ■  J  !■         ■     ■  ir  I  I      -mm  :>i  111  ■  n  iir    i  ■ 

The  Govermient  purchase  program  for  the  19^3  wool  clip  which  "began 
on  April  25  will  sta"bilize  prices  of  -domestic  v/ool  for  growers  and  manu- 
facturers.   Prices  of  all  wools  purchased  and  sold  oy  the  Comm.odity  Credit 
Corporation  will  "be  "based  on  the  Office  of  Price  Adjiiinistration  schedule 
of  ceiling  prices,  "by  grades,  scoured  "basis.     The  wool  will  "be  appraised  and 
the  value  will  "be  determined  on  the  "basis  of  grade,  length,  shrink,  type, 
and  classification.    Prices  paid  to  growers  will  "be  the  appraisal  value, 
less  freight  and  marketing  charges.  -  Deductions  for  marketing  costs  on  grease 
wool  will  include  the  following:  ■   

1.  A  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  service  and  appraisal  charge  of 
l-l/g -cents  per  pound.    •  • 

2.  The  customary  handling  charge  of  the  dealer  not  to  exceed  1-1/2 
cents  per  pound  on  lots  of  ^,000  pounds  or  more,  or  2-l/U  cents 
on  lots  of  1,000  poimds  or  less.  ■ 

3*         additional  handling  charge  for  country  services  not  to  exceed 
I-I/2  cents  per  pound. 

h„  A  grading  charge  of  not  more  than  j/h  cent  per  pound  where  wool 
is  graded  "by  handler. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Cojrporation  will  sell  vrool  to  manufacturers  and 
topmakers  a.t  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  ceiling  prices  for  domestic 
wool.     These  prices,  "by  grades,  scoured  "Da.sis,  are  shown  in  table  3,  The 
descriptions  csji  "be  matched  auite  closely  mth  the  grades  of  wool  for  which 
market  quotations  at  Boston  are  availa"ble.     It  appears  that  recently  quoted 
prices  are  at  or -close  to  the  ceiling  prices  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  vdll-sell  wopl  purchased  after  April  25.     It  is  unlikely  that 
much  wool  will  "be  available  "below  ceiling  levels  for  the  "balance  of  this 
season. 
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Table  3»'~  Domc-s-tic  shorn  vrool:    Prices  per  po\ind  for  wools  sold  "by 
the  CoiLiinodity  Credit  Oorpcration,  clean  "basis,  19^3 

¥ools  of  Average  to  Good  Character 


Item 


VCH5T2D  TIPS 


G-rades  and  lengths 
nger  . 


ffine,  70s,  2  inchxs  and  lo 
Tine,  6Us  and  finer: 

2-1/ 2  inches  aiad  longer 

1-  1/2  to  2-1/2  inches 
1/2  Dlood  and  fine,  60s, 

2-  I/2  inches  and  Icn^e 
1-1/2  to  2-1/2  inches 

1/2  hlood  60s: 

3  inches  end  longer 

1-1/2  to  3  inches  . 
1/2  Dlood  5gs: 

3  inches  and  longer 

2  to  3  inches   

3/8  blood  56s: 

3-  I/2  inches  and  longe 
2  to  3-I/2  inches  .. 

1/^  blood  50s: 

^- inches  and  longer 

2  to  U  inches   

1/^  blood  Ugs: 

h  inches  and  longer 

2  to  H  inches   

lovr  1/k  blood  kSs: 

5  inches  and  longer 

3  to  5  inches   

Under  3  inche  s  ..... 

CoETTion  and  braid  3^^, 
5  inches  and  longer 
Under  5  inches  ..... 
WOOLEN  TYPE  -  Grades  and 

Eine  6M-s,  under  I-I/2  inches 
1/2  blood,  60s,  -under  I-I/2  inche 
1/2  blood,  583,  under  2  inches  .. 
3/8  blood,  56s,  tinder  2  inches  .. 
l/h  blood,  50s,  nnder  2  inches  .. 
l/U  blood,  USs,  under  2  inches  .. 


40 


lengt 


VJools  of  Choice  Character 


G-rease 
wool 

J           Scoured  vrool 

*  Unsorted  ' 

*  • 

*  • 

Sorted 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1,20 

'•  1,2^7^ 

1.2771 

1.18 
1.13 

1.2276 

I.I78I 

1.2573 
1.2078 

1.16 
1.11 

1.2078 
I.I5S3 

1.2375 
1.1880 

1.15 
1.11 

1.1979 

1.1583 

1.2276 
1.13S0 

1.09 
1.06 

1.1236 
1.0989 

1*1583 
1.1286 

l^OU 
1.01 

1.0791 
1.054-9U 

1.1088 
1.0791 

.06 

.S3 

.9900 

•9603 

1.0197 
.9900 

.93 
.91 

.9603 

.9^05 

.9900 
.9702 

.92 

.50 
.88 

.9^05/ 

.9207 

.9009 

.9702 
.950U 
.9306 

.93 
.88 

.950H 
.9009 

.9301 

.9306 

1.08 
1.05 
1.01 
,96 
.90 
.89 

1.1286 
1-0989 

.9999 
.9^05 
.9306 

1.15S3 

1.1286 

1.0791 
1.0296 

.9603 

.950^ 

Premium  per  pound 
Cents 


(1)  Grades  70s  to  58s,  inclusi-ve 

(2)  Grades  5bs  to  ^Ss,  inclusiTe 

(3)  Grades  ^6s  and  coarser   


3 

5 
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Mlll  Consumption  of  Apparel  Wool  _ 
'  -^Q-^^  Sets  Jeif  Record  - 

Mill  consTCTption  of  iappar'el  vfool  av^eraged  12«7  million  poiands  a  week 
(scoured  "basis)  in  March  coopared  vri.th  the  revised  estixoate  of  12»3  taillion 
pounds  for  February  and  10.3  million  pounds  in  March  last  year*    It  was 
the  largest  weekly  average  consumption  of  any  month  of  record.  Consumption 
of  domestic  wool  declined  in  Inarch  but  the  decline  was  more  than  offset 
by  a  ih  percent  incres.se  in  consumption  of  foreign  wool»    Consusgption  of 
apparel  wool  on  a  greasy  shorn  and  pulled  basis  totaled  2S9  million  pounds 
in  the  first  3  months  of  19^3  compexed  with  262  million  pounds  , in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  19^2.    More  than  I50  million  poamds  of  domestic  v/o6l  v/ere 
used.    In  view  of  the  increased  quotas  for  civilian  consumption  which 
became  effective  in  i'4ay,  and  the  large  quantity  of  wool  fabrics  recently 
ordered  by  the  Army,  consumption  of  apparel  wool  is  expected  to  continue  at 
a  record  level  in  the  next  several  months* 


March  consumption  of  carpet  wool  averaged  737tOOO  pounds  per  week 
(.scoured  basis)  about  the  ssme  as  in  January  but  little  more  than  half  the 
March  19H2  rate  of  consumption* 

V/CEID  PRODUCTION  MD  COmOL  OF  WOOL  -  I9U2 

Unlike  some  other  vital  war  commodities,  nearly  all  of  the  world's 
vrool  production  is  controlled  at  the  present  time  by  the  United  Nations* 
As  shown  in  figure  2,  areas  recently  dominated  by  the  Axis  Fat ions  produced 
only  15  percent  of  the  vrorld' s  v;ool  during  the  years  193^32;  the  United 
Nations  produced  about  67  percent,  and  countries  now  neutral  produced  18 
percent,    Production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  of  particular  importEince 
in  the  world  supply  situation.    This  is  the  principal  s"'jxplus-pr educing 
area.    Australia,  Hew  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  South  America  together 
produce  about  three-fifths  of  the  world  clip,  and  90  percent  of  the  wool 
produced  in  these  countries  is  exported  to  deficit-producing  areas  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.    Almost  all  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  production  is 
available  to  the  United  Eat ions  because  it  is  barred  from  the  Axis  by 
blockade.    Australia,  Nev;  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  now  produce  about  I.7 
billion  pounds  a  year  and  South  American  countries  produce  about  JOQ  million 
pounds. 

Although  the  Axis  and  the  Axi9~domina.ted  areas  produce  only  I5  percent 
of  the  world's  v;ool,  these  countries  in  pre-war  years  accounted  for  close  to 
half  of  the  World  consumption.    With  the  exception  of  China*  all  of  the 
Axis- dominated  areas  are  deficit-producing,  normally  importing  large  quan- 
tities of  wool  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere.     The  loss  of  North  Africa  v/ill 
mean  a  further  reduction  in  the  meager  supplies  available  to  the  Axis 
Nations.     Such  supplies  are  now  limited  to  the  production  of  Western, and 
Central  European  countries  and  the  invaded  areas  of  Russia  and  China.  In 
the  years  193^3^  European  countries,  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Russia,  produced' about  UOO  million  pounds  of  wool  annually  and  consumed 
1,U00  million  pounds..  Japan  with  a  negligible  production  had  an  average 
consumption  of  200  million  pounds  a  year.    Import  requirements  of  continental 
European  countries  and  Japan  averaged  about  1.2  billion  pounds  a  year. 


The  United  ICations  are  not  using  all  of  the  available  supplies  of 
raw  wool  at  this  tims.    Consumption  in  the  United  States  is  now  at  the  rate 
of  1,1  hillion  pounds  a  year.    This  is  UOO  to  5OO  million  pounds  greater  than 
193^32  average  consumption.    Consumption  in  the  United  Eingdom  is  Relieved 
to  have  increased  somcwhr.t,  "but,  in  viev  of  the  strict  rationing  of  civilian 
clothing  and  the  acute  labor  shortage,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  increase  has 
been  as  great  as  in  the  United  States.    These  two  countries  are  nov;  the  only 
countries  importing  v/ool  in  considerable  quantities,  .  Consumption  has  also 
increased  in  some  of  the  Soiithern  Hemisphere  countries  and  in  Canf?^a,  but  - 
total  consuTiption  does  not  appear  to  be  running  high''enough  to  absorb  iall  of 
the  wool  formerly  imported  by  Axis  Hat ions.    Hence  there  is  some  piling  up 
of  wool  stocks  in  th%  surplus-producing  cour.tries  in  addition  to  more  than 
800  million  pounds  of  Australiah,  ITew  Zealand,  and  South  African  ifools  nov/ 
held  in  the  United  States  as  a  strategic  reserve. 

Most  of  this  surplus  wool  is  owned  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.    Soon  after  the  v/ar  began  the  United  Eingdom 
Government  arranged  to  purchase  the  entire  v;ool  surplus  of  Australia  and 
ITew  Zealand  for  the  diuration  of  the  wrr*  and  one  wool  clip  therea;fter.  The 
arrangement  v;as  extended  to  South  Africaai  production  in  19s-0.    Wool  needed 
for  msLnufacture  by  the  United  llations  is  resold  at  uniform  prices  set  by  the 
Wool  Control.     Stock  pile  wools  stored  in  the  United  States  are  owned  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  are  not  available 
for  commercial  use  at  this  time.     Stocks  have  accumulated  to  some  extent  in 
Soxith  American  countries  in  the  past  'tvro  seasons.     The  United  States 
Government  is  novr  purchasing  the  unsold  balance  of  about  30  million  pounds 
from  the  IS^+l-Us  Uruguay  clip  and  will  also  take  a  portion  of  the  19'^2-U3  cli 
in  that  country  if  the  v;ool  remains  unsold  on  June  30,  19^3«    '^^'^  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  disposal  of  the  Argentine  surplus.    Althoiigh  there  may  be 
considerable  stocks  01  privately  owned  wool  in  South  Americai  most  of  the 
world' s  surplus  stocks  of  v;ool  at  the  close  of  the  war  will  be  owned  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.    This  should  be  a 
stabilizing  factor  in  the  post-war  adjustment  period. 

Wool  production  has  increased  di-iring  the  war  years.    Declines  in 
production  in  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  more  tlian  offset  by  increa,ses  in 
other  areas.    Total  world  production  in  19^2  was  estimated  at  U,l  billion 
pounds  (grease  basis)  compared  v^ith  3-9  billion  pounds  in  1932! •     "^i^®  increase 
doubtless  has  been  d\xe  in  large  part  to  the  relatively  high  prices  received 
for  wool  and  the  guarantee  of  a  market  for  the  entire  production  in  British 
Empire  countries*    The  gi^eatest  percentage  increase  in  production  is  reported 
for  Argentina  where  the  19'^2  clip  was  estimated  to  be  ^0  percent  larger  than 
that  of  1933*    Production  in  thi-ee  British  Empire  countries  (Australia, 
Hew  Zealand,  and  South  Africa)  increased  10  percent  and  production  in  the 
United  States  increased  3  percent.    Available  data  indicate  a  decline  in 
production  in  E-urope  and  Asia.    Estimates  of  pre^vrar  production  and  apparent 
consumption  and  current  production  estimates  for  specified  countries  are 
shovm  in  table         This  table  also  roughly  indicates  the  pre~war  level  of 
v:ool  production  and  consumption  in  areas  held  or  dominated  in  19^2  by  the 
Axia,  the  United  Ifations,  and  neutral  countries.    Data  for  the  principal 
producing  and  consuming  countries  are  shov/n  graphically  in  figure  2. 
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Tr.ole  U.-  Wool,  grer.se  "ba-sis:    Pre-xirar  (193^32)  production  and  apparent 

 consujaption  and  1939^^2  production,  specified  areas  

:ApparC'nt 


Country  and  area 


: consump- 
;tion  1/ 


:  193M-3S 
:  average 


lb. 


:Mil, 

ITorth  and  Central  America; 

UrTtcd  States  65O.O 

Canada  ..♦  :      32. 0 

Others  ,:  _8.0 

Total  :  ^0,0~ 

South  America  ; 

Argentina  :  59,0 

Uruguay   :  ^+,0 

Brazil  :  I5.O 

Chile  :  12.0 

Peru  ;  12.0 

Others  :  (3.0). 

Total  ;  110.0 

Europe,  excluding  Russia  : 

United  Eingdom  :  66l»0 

Ireland  :  3.0 

France  :  '  U2U,0 

Germany   :    322. 0 

Belgium  122.0 

Italy  i  I2U.O 

Others  ;  UlU.Q 

Total   ;2, 070.0 

Asia,  excluding  China  : 

Turkey  :      33. 0 

India"  :  5O.O 

Japan  :  20U.O 

0 tiier s  ( SO •  0 ) 

Total  :  337«0~ 

Africa  : 
British  South  Africa  ..: 

fiorocco   ,  :) 

Algeria   

Tunisia   

Others   

Total   ,  _ 

Australia  :K/  §8.0 

Hew  Zealand  7.O 


)  (^0.0) 
) 


(lo.oT 


Russia  :  27O.O 

China  ;  hO,0 

Estimated  World  Total  ...:3, 680.0 
Areas  held  or  dominated  : 
in  iql42  by:  : 

iixis  Nations  :  1,680.0 

United  Nations  :  1,800.0 

Neutral  Nations  :  200,0 


Production  2/ 


193^38 

::'.verago 


1939 


I9U0 


19^1 


Mil*  To.  Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb. 


19^2 
"Mil.  lb. 


i+25.1 
17.6 
11.6 

370.U 
I17.S 

32.7 

21.0 
lU„2 


103.1 
17.1 
37.9 
3^.9 
0.8 

37.2 

286.8 


5U.3 
S5.2 

7^.5 

2]T|70 


23s.  6 
3^.0 

UU.8 


13 


995.3 
299.3 


U28.2 

17.  3 
11.2 

I51i2 


133.9 
U0.8 
36.0 
19.0 
1^.0 


111.8 
I7.i+ 
33.7 

0.8 

U0.9 

30U.4 


7U.2 
82.5 


2^1.0 


246.2 
40.0 

(44. 5) 
4.6 
16.0 


33S.3  35l>3 

1.127.7 
310.0 


210.0  (300.0) 
78.0      (  70.0) 

"3,710.0  n~iQo,o 


560.0 
2,470.0 

680.0 


436.6 

456.4 

459.1- 

18.2 

3/  16.3 

3/  17.6, 

11-2 

11.2 

11.2 

466.0 

483.9 

487.9 

U74.O 

U94.O 

51s. 0 

117.0 

1  2?.0 

J-  C-C-  •  w 

4o.o 

Uo.o 

ilO.O 

36.0 

37.0 

16.9 

18.4 

18. 5 

l4,0 

l4.0 

l4.0 

719 -,4 

749. ^^ 

IT.  A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

17.0 

16.2 

n 

33.0 

30.0 

n 

43.2 

(45.0) 

tr 

(0.3) 

(  0.8) 

n 

ii.o 

J+1.5 

n 

N.  A. 

n 

496.0 

478.0 

74.0 

68.0 

N.A. 

80.0 

(80.0) 

Tt 

n 

80.0 

72.0 

IT 

P74  0 

194-  0 

270.  ^ 

260.0 

F»A. 

45.0 

50.0 

n 

(U4.5) 

(^i^.5) 

It 

5.5 

6.0 

It 

l4.o 

12.0 

tt 

379.5 

372.5 

373^ 

1,115.0 

1,122.0 

N.  A. 

332.0 

335.0 

"  i 

N.A. 

N.A. 

n 

n 

t' 

4,170.0 

4,140.0 

4,070.0 

Continued  - 
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Tatie         ¥col,  grease  "basis:    Pre-war  production  and  apparent 

•  consumption  and  i935~^^2  prodioctipn,  si^ecified  areas  -  .Continaied 

Figures  in  parentheses  interpolated  or  carried  forward. 

1/  3a,sed-.  on  estimetos  of  apparent  ^supplies  in  '^i</orld  Ccnsusap-ti-on  of  Wool,  153^*" 
Imperial  Economic  Committee,  London.    Esbimates  are  in  '^actual  weight"  "but  are 
mostly  ^£reasy. 

2/  Based  on.  estimates  •  of  the  Office  of  foreign  .agricultural  delations.    I'hs  esti- 
mates were  compiled  from  official  sources  or  relia"ble  cominefcial  sources  or  made 
on  the  "basis  of  exports  or  sheep,  numters  and  other  availa"ble  information. 
3/  Revised  Ijasis.    Ilot  comparahle  with  earlier  years. 
4/  Quantity  purchased  "by  manufacturers.    Eeported  "by  Dalgety  &  Co. 
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TaMe  5.-  Summary  of  price  and  supply  control  regulations  for  livestock, 
meats,  and  vrool,  April  l^May  I5,  19^3 


Regulation 


Principal  provisions 
"Meat  Price  Controis:  VTholesale 


Beef  and  Veal  Carcasses  and 
Wholesale  Guts: 
Ani.  7  to  £  I^iPH  169 
Issued 

Effective  U/16/U3 

in.  8  to  S.  ITR  169 

Issued  ^/23/U3 
Effective  U/ 23/ 1+3 


Am.  9  to  R  MPH  I69 

Issued  U/2S/^3 
Effective  U/23/U3 


Am.  10  to  R  ITPH  169 
Issued  5/S/U3 
Effective  5/S/^3, 

Sausage: 

3S9 

Issued  5/5/U3 
Effective  5/2U/U3 

Horsemeat: 

HTT  to  MPR  367 
Issued  U/21/^43 
Effective  as  of  U/20/U3 

Ajn.  2  to  i:pr  ;5S7 

Issued  5/7/^3 
Effective  5/7/^3 
Effective  5/I5/H3  with 

respect  to  noninspected 

meat 


Postponed  estalalishment  of  maximum  prices  on  miscel- 
laneous beef  products  (provided  for  in  Am*  6)  to 
April  22,  19^3- 

Provided  for  $1  per  cwt.  increase  in  prices  of  "bone- 
less "beef  (AjTny  specifications)  during  period 
April  23.  19U3-May  7,  19^3« 

Caiicslled  carload  discount  with  respect  to  deliveries 
of  certain  beef  items  to  war  procurement  agencies. 

Permitted  the  $1  per  cwt.  increase  on  price  of  "bone- 
less beef  allowed  in  Am.  S  to  apply  to  contracts 
made  between  April  23  and  May  7»  19^3  ^or  deliveries 
through  May  2S',  19^3* 

ft 

Permitted  the  $1  per  cwt.  increase  on  price  of  bone- 
less beef,  on  contracts  made  between  April  23  and 
May  2U,  19I+3  for  deliveries  to  June  lU,  19^3* 


Established  dollar-and-cents  ceiling  prices  on 
certain  sausage  items  at  wholesale. 


PostT^oned  effective  date  of  regulation  to  May  1,^19^3 
except  that  it  became  effective  on  April  14,  I943 
with^ respect  to  sales  to  war  procurement  agencies. 

Established  maximum  prices  by  zones  for  inspected 
and  noninspected  horsemeat. 


Meat  Price  Controls:  Retail 


Retail  Prices  for  Pork  Guts: 
Am.  2  to  MPR  336 
Issued  U/21/U3 
Effective  '4/27/^^3 


Certified  that  cuts  listed  in  the  "CPA  List  of 
Ceiling  Prices"  vrere  identical  with  those  listed 
in  the  maximum  price  regulation  for  wholesale  pork- 
cuts. 

Continued  - 
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Talile  5»~  Suminarj'  of  price  and  s^apply  control  regulations  for  livestock, 
moats,  and  wool,  April  I5,  19^3  -  Continued 


Ecgulation 


Principal  provisions 


Am.  3  to  MPR  336 

Issued  U/2S7'^3 
Effective  V 22/^3 

Am.  h  to  l^iPR  336 
Issued  5/12/% 
Effective  5/I7A3 


Meat  Price  Controls:  £.e ta.il  -  Continued 

Increased  maximujn  price  of  fresh  picnic  hams  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  Northeastern  States  and  in  the 
Socky  Mountain  area. 

Eeduced  maximum  retail  prices  for  all  parts  of 
processed  hams  (oone-in)  and  processed  picnic  hams. 

Increased  proportion  of  ham  that ^ may  he  sold  in  slices 
from  one-'f if th  to  one-third. 


Retail  Prices  for  Seef ,  Veal, 
lamh,  and  M'atto.n  C^ats:  . 


Am.  2  to  MFit  355 
Issued  5/I2/U3 
Effective  5/17/U3 


Uool  ajid.  Wool  Tops  and 
Yarn; 
Am,  13  to  BPS  5s 
Issued  5/6/U3 
Effective  5/12/^3 


Hevised  downvrard  the  maximum  retail  prices  on  many 
cuts  of  beef,  veali  lamh,  and  mutton  originally 
scheduled  to  take  effect  April  15»  19^3* 

Price  Controls:  Wool 


Provided- specific  dollars-and-cents  ceiling  prices  for 
certain  carpet  wools* 


Supply  Control  Regulations:    livestock  and  Meat 

Restriction  Order  1  - 
Trajxsf  er: 
Issued  U/2U/U3 


Transferred  administration  of  the  order  to  the 
Director  of  Pood  Listrihution. 


Pood  Distrihution  Orders  - 
Livestock  and  Meats; 


Am,  2  to  PEG  27 
Issued  V30/H3 
Effective  V30/^3 


Suspended  during  Maj'-  all  temporary  heef  quotas  and 
temporary  increases  in  heef  quotas  to  "butchers  and 
local  slaughterers. 


Supply  Control  Regulations;  Wool 

Pood  Distribution  Orders  - 

PDO  50 

Issued  U/17/^3 
Effective  ^25/^3 


Provided  that  all  domestic  wools  unsold  by  producers 
,  after  April  2^  mu.st  be  sold  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  with  Qcrta.in  exceptions. 
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Livestock:    Marketings  and  sla-ugiiter  statistics,  'ay  species, 
A-pril  15^3 •  v/ith  comparisons 


Item 


^attle  and  calves  * 
N-oialDer  slaU(^htered  under 
Jederrl  ins-pectior.: 

Steers   

CoT-rs  .'^nd  lieifers  

All  cattle   

Percentage  cov/s  and  lieifers 
s.re  of  "cotoJ.  cattle  ....... 

-Calves   

Average  live  i-zeight: 


Calves 


Total  dressed  '/ei^^-nt: 

Calves   

Shipments  of  faod.^r  cs,ttle  ^Jid 
calves  to  sovon  Corn  Belt 
Si^o.i^o s  •••••••••••••••«•« 

logs  - 

lTml33r  slaioghtGrad  -ander 

i'cderal  inGjjoction  

Avarage  liv3  weight  . .  .■  

Percentage  pac'^cins*  sows  are  of 
all  purchases  at  seven  market e 
Total  production  under 
Jedersl.  innpaction: 

Pork  

Lard  ^/   

Avera,=^-e  -i^ld  per  hog-: 

Pork  

Lard  2 /'   

Storage  f;tocks  end  of  month: 


Lard  2/   

Sheep  and  1  "j^x'qs  - 

ITijjaoer  slEU-^hterod  under 
Foder&2  insxjsction  


Aimual  totals 


"lO?!" 


Av::"raf2e  live  v/oight  

Total  dressed  weight  

Shipments  of  feeder  lajnts  to 
seven  Corn  Belt  States  l/  .. 
Total  dre s se d  veight  of  live- 
stock sla'.ightere:I  under 

Federal  inspection  :Mil.n3. 


t  Unit  . 

19U0  : 

19U1  . 

19'^-2  ! 

Apr.  . 

Mar.  \ 

Apr. 

«  1 

•  * 

•  4 

•  « 

:  " 
ft  ■ 

^ .    w  /" 

U,l+31 

5,^59 

^'-,992 
10 , 9^6 

6,019 

5,S5U 

12.3^7 

370 
956 

503 
391 
923 

79^ 

• 

:  Pet. 

.  ^5.9 

5,359 

U5.6 

5,461 

5,760 

3S-7 

502 

li.2.n 
UlO 

365 

• 

.  n 

:  191 

961 
196 

■  951+ 

203 

97U 
175 

9  SO 
161^ 

rl'il.llj. 
tr 

• 

:  i'-  -71 
'      *  ^  ;  ->- 

5,739 
599 

6,3^7 

667 

^16 

'50 

U96 
3S 

• 
• 

:  Thous . 

• 

:  2,036 

1,296 

2,052 

126 

119 

118 

:  L"b. 

i  50. 392: 

!  232 

U6,520 

53,S97 
2U5 

'4,196 

235 

U,6d1 
253 

^.1+63 

• 

:  Pet. 

• 

•  i 

:  11 

11 

13 

5 

5 

• 

n 

;  1,52^ 

6, 3^-5 

1,526 

7,562 
1,72U 

56s 
127 

70U 
136 

n 

:  131.6 
:    30. U 

136.8 
32.9 

1U0.6 
32.1 

135.6 
30.3 

151.3 
29.3 

• 

573 
126 

592 
128 

1/522 
1/1'^ 

• 

I 

• 

: Thous. 
: Mil, lb. 

• 

!  17.351 
!  S6 

:  702 

IS, 125 

BE 
750 

21.625 
S3 

S80 

1.570 

9U 
6s 

1,^95 
95 
65 

1.U58 

• 

: Thous. 

• 
# 

:  3,330 

3,203 

3,527 

128 

17^ 

130 

• 

: Mil. lb. 

!l^^95l 

15,523 

17,821 

1,376 

1.H90 

1/  Total  shipnents  direct  and  from  public  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
I'/isconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 
Zf  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 
^/  Preliminary'-. 
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Livestock  prices  per 

100  pounds 

(except 

vfhere 

noted),  bjr  species, 

April 

1^43,  \'/i 

t"H  r*ni'''na 

194:Z 

1943 

Item 

aimup.X  : 

.  

!  5'e-b..  , 

*- 

Apr.  ■ 

arsrr  ;'ce: 

1941 

:  1^42 

;  : 

• 

loJ . 

Iioi . 

Lol. 

lol . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

at  tie  aiivl  cplves  — 

BoeT  ste.-T^  sc?'"!  out  of  first 

• 

h^uids  =>.":•  Chi.- ?-o: 

« 

C}iGiou  •and  Prime   

• 

15.19 

10.18 

12.57 

15. 63. 

.  16.44 

16.98 

16.95 

Good   

• 

lo-90 

8.eo 

11.07 

13,83 

15 . 53 

15.92 

15.91 

Mo  di'xin  

12.22 

7,.  65  ■ 

,  9. .68 

12^03 

14.11 

14.61 

14.70 

• 

10.40 

5.65 

8.. 50 

10., 2$  5 

12.36 

12.91 

13.12 

• 

13.79 

8.39 

.10.67 

13.  25 

15.14 

15.54 

15.71 

Good  ^T.-ic      c.';Wf'  at  C"hif^PT>     .  . 

10.  SO 

6.11 

8.41 

10.47 

13.20 

13.99 

14.20 

VpsIp'ts  ,  G'~>nd  and  Choics  at 

14.48 

7,77 

11.24 

14.08 

16.40 

16.55 

14.78 

Stoch3i-  arid  faedor  steers  at 

• 

11.75 

.  6.99 

10.33 

11.93 

13.49 

14,49 

14.58 

• 

All  CP t tie 

• 

10.98 

6.67 

9.06 

11.15 

13.00 

13.60 

1*^  Bl 

1/ 

10.23 

12.43 

14.39 

14.85 

Cilvs*?  »  .  -  . 

• 

12.07 

7.00 

9.97 

12,53 

13.84 

14.43 

• 

• 

Ch-icaxTo ; 

• 

« 

13.69 

1/ 

8.44 

14.20 

15.38 

15.61 

X5  ♦  i-5 

• 

13.  73 

1/ 

7.61 

13.96 

15.07 

15.38 

14.97 

A_Ll  Tnirohn  <^  pc<  ......... 

13.70 

6.87 

8.37 

14.18 

15.35 

15.59 

15.13. 

Airsr/^A'P  "nT*i  (^p   Tin  1  rl  Ttv  TiafVpT*!? 

13.  57 

6.80 

8.35 

13.  84 

15.07 

15.26 

Averap^e  "nrirp  Fo     7i  Yellow 

com  ?i t  nh'ip?».~n  p./  

« 

or?  rr 

63.0 

69.1 

82.3 

97.0 

100.8 

103.1 

HofT— corr  inri  pp  "TPitTn  at 

• 

Chi cB.e-n  7/  

IS.  4 

11.4 

12.1 

17.2 

15.8 

15.5 

14.7 

3he8p  and  l3.!iibs.  — 

• 

Sl5ii^:;ht8r  lair.lDs,  Good  and 

« 

Choice   PTaHe  at   Chi  f*ap"n    .    .  .  . 

13.  89 

9.11 

10.89 

12.63 

15.90 

16.16 

15.92 

Feeding"  "laahc!     Goon  a'>Td 

• 

Choice  ^^Tarlp  at  i^maha      .  ... 

• 

12.02 

7.73 

-.— — 

11.24 

14.26 

14.91 

14.42 

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  grade 

• 

* 

• 

5. 60 

4.  65 

6.81 

7.  64 

8.58 

8.67 

8.75 

Average  price  paid  by  packers 

• 

• 

11.80 

8.36 

10.02 

11.78 

14.41 

15.08 

Index  retail  meat  prices  4/  . . 

108.3 

78,8 

89.0 

104.5 

117.0 

118.1 

Index  income  of  industrial 

• 
♦ 

• 

187 

68.8  113.6 

170.7 

224.2 

224.9 

1/  ITot  available. 
"y  Cents  per  bushel. 

•i/  number  of  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to.  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

y  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  converted  to  1924-29  base. 

5j  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  1924-29  =  100.  Revised. 
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Wool:    Mill  constunption  and  machine  activity,  United  States, 

selected  periods,  19^+1-^3 


Item 


Mill  consumption  U/ 

Grease  "basis  ^/ 
Apparel  vrool  - 

>      Domestic  •  

P      Foreign  (duty  paid) 
Total   

^   Carpet  vrool  - 

*      Foreign  (duty  free) 

Scoured  "basis 

Apparel  wool  •  • 

Carpet  vrool   


Machine  activity 
Hours  per  available 
machine  - 
Worsted  combs  ... 

Bradford  

French  

Worsted  spindles 
Woolen  spindles  . 
In  woolen  mills 
In  knitting  mills 
In  carpet  mills  .. 
Vforsted  and  vroolen 
looms  6/  - 
On  wool  fabrics  7/ 
On  cotton  fa'brics 
Carpet  and  rug 

looms  6/  •*.  

Carpet  looms  - 

On  blankets  ...... 

On  cotton  fabrics 


Aggregate 

Weekly  avera^^e 

Jan. -I 

•lar.  : 

Mar.  : 

Feb.     :  Mar.  ■ 

• 
• 

191^2  1/  -: 

191+2  ! 

• 

I9I+3  1 

19  U2  : 
2/  : 

I9I+3    :  19I+3 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

poujids 

• 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000  1.000 
pounds  pounds 

^93»53^ 

1+73.751 
967,685 

530,3111 
526,185 
1,056,526 

i2i+,993 
136,-967 
261,960 

T  c  0  one 

152, ,1:105 
.136,026 

.288,931 

.8.369 

11, 5^3  • 
19.912 

12,177  10,868 
10,650  12,151+ 
22,827  23,022 

199.^53 

59,687 

26r23l 

11.75^ 

1.S67 

996  1,015 

509, OlU 
138,917 

560,1+69 
1+3,100 

139,332 
18,167 

I56,2ii-U 
8,557 

10,776 
1.311 

12,330  12,691 
736  737 

Weekly  average  in 

hours 

86.7 
7I1.9 
.  110.6 
•  61.0 
63.8 

6U.3 
50.0- 

72.0 

88.8 

75.8 
113.7 

58.9 
7^.5 
79.0 

57.7 
1+7.1 

91.8 

79.1 
116.1 

■  55.5 
72.1 
76.0 
52.0 
53.1+ 

82.9 
69.1 
110.2 
60.1 
78.2 
82.3 
61.6 
.  .  5^.9 

90.1 

77.3 

115.1 
51.8 
72.1 
76.6 
SO.  8 
49.8 

8I+.5  8U.7 
70.5  70.5 

110.9  112.0 
61.1+  61.3 
79.8  81.6 
83.8  85.9 
63.8  63.3 
56.8  58.5 

59.8 

i/ 

68.8 

8/ 

68.1 

i/ 

63.3 
2.0 

66.5 

8/ 

69.1+  69.3 
2.2  2.5 

38.6 

30.6 

-  35.-2 

17.9 

30.2 

18.0  18.1+ 

8/ 

'.,  0.1+ 
.  2.1+ 

"1+.6 
36.5 

3.9 

I+.5  5.0 
37.^  37.7 

the  Bureau  of  the 

Census. 

X-  ^-^^^^^^w 

1/  51  weeks  ended  December  26.  not  strictly  comparable  with  I9I+I  total  v/hich  is  for 

52  vreeks. 

2/  5-^/eek  period. 

3/  l|~v;eek  period. 

5/  Apparel  wool  includes  all  domestic  wool  and  all  duty  paid  foreign  wool.  Carpet 

wool  includes  only  foreign  wool  entered  free  of  duty  for  the  manufacture  of  floor 

coverings,  press  cloth,  knit  or  felt  boots  or  lumbermen's  socks. 

^/  Total  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool.    Pulled  wool,  grease  basis,  is  in  condition 

received  from  pullerics  and  is  mostly  washed. 

6/  19I+3 

figures  not  strictly  comparable  v/ith  those  of  earlier  years  because  of 
different  method  of  reporting. 
2/  Includes  blended  fabrics. 
8/  Hot  available. 
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Prices  per  poUxid  of  wool  and"  othef  tsxtile  raw  materials  in 
the  United  States,  selected  periods,  I9U0J43 


Item 


Average 


Wo 


I9I10;  i9l^i*  19U2*  Apr. 


TCents  Cents  -  Gents  Qent^s 


;  PelD.'  Mar,;  j^pr. 

dents'  Cents  Cents 


Boston  market 

Territory,  scoured  basis  - 
64s.  70s,  gOs  (fine)  staple 


56s  (3/g  iDlood)  combing  :  79.7,  91,2  102.6 

.46s  (low  l/k  blood)   t  76.1    S2.3  90.7 


Bright  fleece,  greasy  - 

6^4-s,  70s>  80s  (fine)  delaine 


121.5  119.0  119.0  iiq.U 

10U.3  103.5  103.5  10^.3 
,91,2  9^4.0  sh^o  9U.0 


56s  (3/S  blood)  combing 
46s  (low  l/k  blood)   


•  •  •  •  •  a  « 


Foreign  wool  -  in  bond 
at  Boston  1/  *-  . 
Sydney  -  scoured  basis 

6Us,  70s,  good  combing 
Cape  -  scoured  basis  - 


.  •  •  a  .  .  . 


.  .  •  S 


Montevideo  ~  grease  basis  - 
MerirxOs  (60-64s)  


Prices  received  by  farmers, 
grease  -basis,  15th  of  month 


«»...*••• 


38.0 

ij-1.2 
'41.0 

43.1 
U6.8 

46.5 

47.2 
51.8 
49.8 

^^•7.9 
.52,5 

:51.0 

47.0 
53.0 
51.5 

47.0 
54.0 
51.5 

47.0 

54.4 

51.5 

67,9 

72.7 

78.1 

79.0 

76.5 

76.5 

76.5 

62.9 

70.9 

75.6 

■76,5 

75.5 

75.5 

75.5 

31.2 
32.4 

4o.4 

38.6 

43.0 
42.5 

■43.0 

:42.2 

39.5 
39.5 

40.7 
4o.7 

41.5 
4i.5 

28.3 

35.5 

4o.l 

•39.7 

-39.8 

40.3 

4i,2 

Average  prices,  scoured  basis  £/  —  ! 

10  grades,  Boston  84.7 

United  States  farm  price  ......... ...t  7,0,2 

Spread  ,.  r.....   l4.5 

: 

Textile  fibers!  '  j 

.¥ool,  territory  .fine  staple  4/  ......I  96.3  108,8  119,1 

.Cotton.  15/16"  Middling  5/  10.2    13.9  19.3 

Eayon  yam,  I50  denier  6/  ..«,,,...., S  53.0 

.Bayon  staple  fiber  7 /  *  ■  -  .  8 

Viscose  1-1/2  denier  ........5  25,0 

,    Acetate  5  denier  43.0 


96.6  107.0  108.6  108,1  108.5  108.6 
S6.4  96.6  2/.98.2  98.6  99.9  102.1 
10.2   10.4  J/:io.4  9.5 


8.6  6.5 


121,5  119,0  119.0  119.4 

20.2    20.7    22,0  21,2 

53.6   55,0      55.0   55.0   55.0  55.0 


25.0 
43.0 


25,0 
43.0 


25.0 
43.0 


25.0 
.43.0 


25.0 
43.0 


25.0 
43.0 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  except  as  otherwise 
noted. 

!_/  Before  pajmont  of  duty.     Compiled  from  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin, 
2/  For  basis  of  computations  see  Febaniary  I943  issue  of  Q?he  Livestock  and  V/ool 
Situation, 
3/  Revised, 

4/  Scoured  basis,^  Boston  market. 

Average  at  10  market s, 
'oJ  Domestic  yam,  first  quality,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.. 
2j  F.o.b.  producing  planta.  Bureau  of.  Labor  Statistics. 
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Figure  2.-  Nearly  all  of  the  world's  wool  production  is  controlled  at  the  present 
time  by  the  United  Nations.  In  the  years  1931-38  areas  recently  dominated  by  the 
Axis  Nations  produced  only  15  percent  of  the  world's  wool,  but  these  countries 
accounted  for  almost  half  of  the  world  consumption. 


